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has taken it under its wing. D meg 
ing. Disaster is Hastings’ 

and dullness. “The as is Hastings’s stock-in- 

LAGS a ison mE a of nature is the one ca aera 

or tattling on ‘eit n neal When they aren't talking cro —— 

Hastings is toviad eighbors, all anyone talks about is th : eas 

nado country (one of the few doublé-funnéled ee 

ornadoes 


ever see 
n was photographed near there), baseball 


banshee blizzard country, -size-hail country, 


drought-wi 

whole econ , ght-without-end country. nee 

i ernbcn: ae: oo ee by a summer's eee Seoates : 
E ckiok Hextinawens : : e anarchy of nature may be one reaso y 8 
‘ig ete ei aoe Sep loan or Democrat, dry far n why 
se nieniahnela ae y weller or country dweller—devoutl belie = 
Spaatinigs, Nebraika: al 4 much dominion over the earth ze! he ieve 
of Reclamation. place of Floyd Dominy, oe 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Dominy 
future Commissioner 


Floyd was headstron ; 

ee g and impulsive—‘“‘an i 

beginning.” H. €— "an independent 

dent, ails intellivedt bove-average but somewhat aera his 
one ; € was more obvi : u- 

His d : vious than Sars: 

eee Beare was Siatiteack i: a ny 
! imself. At the age of el » Hloyd had great 

neighbor’s two- eleven, he could 

pair of Be ie Belgian draft horses as if the sa 

Bther Plate Ps nies. He fixed things, ran things, organiz cs ae _ 

 cfugelfri spected and feared him. To most child Pua 

| ae m a dangerous world; in Floyd’s case, i ren, the home 
ith und. Compared to home, shadowed b ae apo 

with thunder, the world was a sunlit place 


hen Emma Dominy, writhing and shrieking, finally evicted 
her son Floyd, the doctors dumped him on a scale and 
whistled. Floyd Elgin Dominy, ten pounds, four ounces, at 


birth. Floyd Elgin Dominy, larger than life. All of Floyd's siblings were 


born huge. His brother Ralph weighed twelve pounds. Emma's six 
giant babies were a cross she was to bear through the rest of her life. 
orrid pain. She developed 


Her uterus became distended, causing her h 
losive, her outbursts hys- 


a nervous condition. Her temper became exp 
tiful, Emma May Dominy 


terical. Strong-willed, French-Irish, and beau 
was a handful anyway. Charles Dominy and his wife fought day and 


night. They had what is referred to as a “ difficult” marriage, cemented: 
y children, religion, and a pious wheatbelt condemna- 
Life, remembers Floyd, was like living on an earth- 
peace. “They fussed and fumed from offered Carin 
morning to night. We'd lie awake at night and listen to them tearing” 4 a job payi 
into each other.” He is seventy when he says this, but his childhood” 
is still a bad memory; you can read it in the turned-down corners OF 
his mouth. “I remember what a relief it was to get away from home, 
It bugged me right through college. When everyone else was havi iB 
nightmares about missing exams, I was having nightmares that my, 
parents were murdering each other.” 
Hastings, Nebraska, is a long way from paradise: Liby 
the Bureau of Reclamat 


mer, Siberia in the winter; too wet for 10g 
he hundredth meridian, Hast” 


Z. Neither God nor governme® 


y gloom and rumbling 


“Talways felt there 
; ; was a contradicti . 
ing and fuming and their Christian Banu ee my parents’ fuss- 


‘sistent to me. Asa boy, “Tt seemed incon- 


Iw 
as very moral. I was president of my Sunday 


precariously b 
t 
money was the root of evil. If someone had 


tion of divorce. 
quake fault. There was never any 


diy? 
I : 
m an enigma, even to myself,” 


At seventeen, Flo i 
x , Floyd fell in love. H 
Rect, demu - Her name was Alice Cri 
Bey met at as Mies very pretty, a little heroine out sai %e om 
Of DeMolay, and Sai ae ; he was Master Counsellor for ff oe 
Hved in western Nebrask the Queen of Job's Daughters. Alice's f : ily 
aWay. Floyd was ma a ee eae Freee a good two hundred Hae 
le car, , but his fath f 

r. Floyd had $30 to his name. He Reet ae gs aeueces ae 


a in ths 
sum ion 
too arid for trees. Hard up against t 


occupies America’s agricultural DM 
of it on a beat-up 
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ith luck, would take him to Alice. “Tt 


was a helluva trip out there. The roads were all dirt in those days. I 
wore out a pair of boots balancing that one-lunger, but I made it. 
When I got ready to go back home, the damn thing wouldn’t fire up. 
Alice’s father looked at it and said, ‘Your magneto’s shot.’ I said, ‘Can 
we fix it?’ He spent two hours trying, but the sonofabitch was beyond 
repair. I had to sell it for what I could get, which was five bucks, and 
start hitchhiking home. Hitchhike, hell. You hardly saw a car in west- 
ern Nebraska in those days. I’d walked about three miles when I came 
upon an old guy with his head stuck under the hood of his truck. I 
said, ‘What's the matter?’ and I looked in and saw that his magneto 
was shot. Well, in the last two hours I’d learned about magnetos. I 
took his apart, saw right away what was wrong with it, and fixed it 
then and there. That old geezer was so impressed that he offered me 
a job on the spot. I never went home again.” 

Floyd and Alice married secretly in Georgia, where Floyd had gone 
after two years at Hastings College to work on a gas pipeline being 
built across the South. They spent their three-day honeymoon in Flor- 
ida. Floyd signed in ahead for three days of work and they took off. A 
supervisor, his heart warmed by a young couple in love, covered for 
him. ‘I was nineteen,” Floyd says. “I think that was the first lie I ever 


told in my life.” 
When his stint in Atlanta was up, 


Hastings. For $15 a week, he drove a 
Lincoln. Driving anything—a team of horses 
many a farm boy, but Floyd found it excruciatin 
to myself, ‘Hell, $15 a week is nothing. I’ 
with Alice.’ I got myself a job on Fred Smith's place. Man, 
badly run operation. They 
fields were still being run 


during the daytime—they were too lazy to 
land was dry-farmed, and those weeds were using precious rainfa 


that was needed by the wheat. There were 
should have been running the goddamned machines 
a day. So I finally said, ‘This is a 
Smith thought I was quite an upstart. He 
run it?’ and I said, ‘I'l 
and I ran it till ten o'clock at night. Then I went to 
in the morning, and finished the job by four the next afternoon. Cle 
out every weed on that farm, I was hell-for-leather. I didn’t stop 


take a leak. Old Fred Smith came up to me later as 


one-cylinder motorcycle that, w 


twenty-four ho 


Floyd and Alice went back to 

truck between Hastings and 
—was a dream job to 
gly dull. “I finally said 
ll go out to western Nebraska’ 
that was @ 
had new weeding tractors and their wheat 
over by weeds. They only ran the tracto rs 
run them at night. This 


lights on the tractors. The! y 
helluva way to run a farm!’ Fred 
said to me, ‘How would you 
| show you.’ I climbed on one of those tractors 
bed, got up at three 


I was chang 
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Domin 
clothes and said, ‘Wi i 
, th that kind of dri 
ought to go back to college.’ ” ot 


The sensible thing for a mechani F 
arti : ; nically gifted fa way 
pie bouin “ee ing to major in was caglnatingy At Hastings 
Bigvnearcoy given it a brief go and quit. “ Per Besings 
_ pave he says. In 1930, he entered the Univ : ao ee 
at Larami : 5 ersit : 
‘aakey seat a a as a major. He was pet ak 
the country’s sisson ‘ pecemenia: . master's degree in . By sts 
was five : reaming nosediv: 
nants oneal — Great Drought. The ranchers sa Sy i 
asd baeecee ae e—first because no one had money to bu isn, 
SS aivend ee eatils weren't worth buying anyway. The ae 
Be ami eo eo ame bellies bloated fromm sis 
Wyoming’ 2 y the intensity of i 
E ally. re . eee -.. in the same condition, meraliy os. 
Epicaliof the plicas Cetin hundred miles north of peeieans . 
E tia: Roosevelt could ie = plummeted through FDR’s safety net of 
E sapbell Coxinity iad n't launch a federal dam project there seabie 
ee river worth a dam. It had no highway proj at 
ec ighopil ere and it hardly had cars. It had no write! 
pet dation pro a eee no dog census. All it had was the c a 
WO chere a a ; s ie tae Department’s county agent : id 
| Eee ae i their scrawny cattle, then shot them Th 
Ma ecurticct ne spent it on horse feed and rifle shells ‘th : 
Bi reision, Cam ne in search of deer and rabbits. bret ae 
SOS rer Le ee = pee Saat Cee ee to the Pee ae 
feited the territory. The two things i northern Cheyenne who had for- 
| gs it had goin i 
1 Shire ee and the county ae: = Laer lnieria 
BY roe pinand one morning in the spring of 1980, name float 
BPW chow his c juices and powered by two cigars, was in a a 
Pepers, crickets eae County days. ‘We had a drought es 
(ould live. iheate ia et it was something else. It looked as if sate 
‘be bought in the whole eral regulations, five thousand cattle coe 4 
in Campbell Count ay state of Wyoming. Fifty thousand were dyi - 
Worse than you a ae I called up Washington and said "Thi a 
Me three vets. That - aa Send me another vet, dammit.’ The i iH 
ogram, though a Pie glen mane ig Hore ciprotemett 
te. The end rhte eee the map. That took creativity and 
© Move dirt. Hell, I w ee farmers fifteen cents a cubic yard 
, 1 wasnt going to pay fifteen cents if it cost a I 


you're wasting yourself. You 


| 
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‘I’m gonna pay you cost—nothing more.’ Nat- 


said to those ranchers, 
y relief allotment stretched further 


urally, they bellyached. But with m 

I could build a lot more dams.” 
Campbell County is drier t 

rain. There are mountains aroun 


han crisp toast, but it does get some 
d that produce orographic clouds, 
and some of them produce rain—not much, but enough to make it 
worth trying to store the runoff that occasionally pours down the 
creeks. “I said to myself, ‘It’s stupid to let a drop of that stuff escape. 
We've got to capture that water.’ I'd take these ranchers out to where 
I wanted them to build a dam, some godawful-looking dry creek some- 
where, and they'd say, ‘A dam's no good. There’s no water to take.’ 
And I'd say, ‘Goddamn it, a ten-minute downpour in this devegetated 
moonscape and you'll see a nice little surge come through here.’ The 
one good thing about Wyoming is there's not enough groundcover to 


here it falls. I said to the farmers, ‘You capture that 


soak up the rain w 
water and at least your cows won't die of thirst. You get a little extra 
s on it. What do you want 


for irrigation and you can grow some gras 


to do—just sit here and starve?’ 
“So I got them building dams. I practiced myself with a little four- 


horsepower Fresno scraper. The county surveyor and I developed our 
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; Dominy 
ount i 
ise a! sage S eee a cut above that of his ancestors when th 
Saas for i Pee is lived in a stone dugout built uae 
side; gasoline lantern and a i 
SERRE “2 coal-burning st 
sa em Ne ie place had been abandoned for thirty ads oe 
inte ie he house had a leaning chimney and big holes i he 
1a ia et ae ie $ : 30 iat plus five cents a mile for ‘i ao 
: e e hovel was named Mr. Bar 
: om Mr. tles. H 
as aeowe ball. I said, ‘What's the rent?’ He said ee ee 
wanting to live there in the first place. I’m not goi be plied soak 
there and. charge you rent.’” clabeeasae Vas bok 
D . . ’ ‘ % A 
! ; y succumbed to an offer from i , 
ae : the A 
onsen eee to help administer the seas teed: 
., - Lae ec working as a field agent for the an ine 
: , he transferred to the Inter-Ameri i 
: can Aff 
hen Ee Nelson Rockefeller. The war effort see ane ee 
oe i ie of bauxite, rubber, and cinchona, most of it scenes 
: ee and South America. Tens of thousands of cite a ‘i 
aa aie ah in the middle of the jungle without sees 
; s became Dominy’s specialt ‘ 
y. He set them up in ni 
Central and South American countries, and, later, on the ulendeot 
’ ~ (0) 


own set of regulations. We said it’s got to have ten-foot width and five 
feet of freeboard. The federal regulations said the Soil Conservation 
man had to approve the damsite. The Forest Service guy was supposed 
to have his say-so, too. I said to hell with it. I cut all that red tape. 


The extension director and the Wyoming dean of agriculture finally 


got wind of what I was up to. They said to me, ‘Floyd, you can’t do 


that. You've got to play by the rules.’ I said, ‘The Democrats would 


have a really black eye if they announce a program that doesn't © 


AD) 


Saipan, Tinian, Iwo Ji ; 
ae o Jima, and Peleliu as they were recaptured from 
In Mar : 

Bs career . = sa seat was back from the Pacific. Reviewing 
WS isfying as buildi ound ship, he decided that nothing had been as 
thing to hack a Soe ee dams in Campbell County. It was one 
monotonous work si hi ¥ jungle clearing—that was brutal and 
ess ‘i pee neither brains nor talent. It was quite 
bloom. That rik a KS + dam, store the water, and make the desert 
MP cam be ae way, was changing the order of the unive 

e day he returned to Washington, Dominy went to a shawls 


booth and ; 
put in a call t : 
rice hours. o the Bureau of Reclamation. He had a job 


work. 
Dominy took a swig of gin and juice, leaned back in his black easy 


chair, and chuckled. “That was the end of ‘prior approval.’ Henry 
Wallace took the phrase right out of the law. 

“We built three hundred dams in my county. That was more than 
in the whole rest of the West. I was ajqne-man Berea Resta 
We were moving! I was twenty-four years old, and l'was king. Campbell 
County was my demesne. They still talk about me out there. I saved 
a lot of cattle from dying and a lot of farmers from going on relief. 
After that, I started getting job offers from Washington. But I had 
already psychoanalyzed myself as a strong starter who got bored eas- 


AS a land-development specialist fo 

a r the Bureau, Domi i 

a ee Lanett eta’ helped, as did his aah a ie 

Bikes ae ra ihetiae indie cae ts the Bureau’s Ronee 

. ced : as two things,” he “Fj 

ily. I figured I'd have to watch that if I wanted to succeed in life. So He me = ee Fabian saa engineers would but 

Thad made up my mind to stay in Campbell County five years.” Bie Projects were ae Paes oes el ero 

For Floyd and Alice, the first two and a half years in Campbe! mere, we had proj eet Eo PE ea cua ngrusel veut bem D got 
projects failing all over the place. The Bureau would 
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send a threat out to the farmers to shape up, then forget about them 
for five years. No one took us seriously. Well, by God, they took me 
seriously. I was tough, but they saw I cared about their problems. That 
was number two. 1 proved myself right away. One of our early projects 
in big trouble was Milk River in Montana. The regional director, Ken 
Vernon, had revised the repayment contract under political pressure 
and it was a complete giveaway. I had moved up to Allocation and 
Repayment then, and I sent him a blistering letter about it. Vernon 
was several ranks above me and he couldn't believe it. He called up 
Goodrich Lineweaver, my superior, and made himself hoarse chewing 
him out. ‘Who is this goddamned upstart?’ Lineweaver thought he 
could put me in my place by sending me to negotiate a better deal. 


He was sure I'd fail. So I went out to Montana. I saw these old farmers 


lined up in a room like a country church. They were hostile as hell. I 


demanded that tables and chairs be brought in. I gave them all pencils 
and a scratch pad and something to drink. Now they could put their 
feet under something, light up a smoke, and we could have a serious 
goddamn discussion. We got a whole new package out of this.” 
Floyd Dominy’s rise to power in the Bureau of Reclamation was 
astonishingly fast. From dirt sampler to waterlord of the American 
West took just thirteen years, and he might as well have been com- 
missioner during the last three. Like a chess master, Dominy leaped 
and checked his way to the top, going from Land Development to an 
entirely different branch, Allocation and Repayment, then sidelong to 
Operation and Maintenance, then to the Irrigation Division, and finally 


to assistant, associate, and full commissioner. His strategy was simple. 


He would settle in a branch with a weak man as chief and learn as 


fast as he could. Then he would flap up to the ledge occupied by the 
chief and knock him off. The first to go was Bill Palmer, who headed 


Allocation and Repayment and was there largely because he was a 


Mormon and had an influential constituency. “Mike Straus was totally 


unsatisfied with Palmer,” says Dominy, “so I told Lineweaver that 
aid, ‘I can’t do that.’ I said, 
do?’ Lineweaver said, ‘We can make you acting 


director and not tell Palmer about it.’ I said, ‘How long acting?’ He 
g out.’ I said, 


led, ‘I don't 
’ Well, I got 
‘t even 
king a fuss about having 
alked into 


they ought to replace him with me. He s 
‘Well, what can you 


said, ‘Well, I don't know, until we can work somethin 
‘Let’s make it sixty days.’ Lineweaver mumbled and grumb 
know, Floyd, that’s awfully short.’ I said, ‘It’s long for me. 
him to agree. There I was, ‘acting director,’ and Palmer doesn 
know it. The first thing he does is start ma 
train me, because he’d just trained some other guy. So Iw 
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a a Dominy 
is office late one day and said, ‘Bill i 

ee a : aid, "Bi , 1 think you've got a bad atti 

i sehr ms = complaining about having to eet me Wallis 
¢ to. Dominy can train Dominy.’ He 

ae y. He looked up at 

a Bee ae by that, Floyd?’ I looked him cold eee 

; about to run this divisi i ¥ 

saree out to sion, Bill. It’s 

se Nai guarantee you it’s going to be me. So maybe hat pai a 

“ie see a transfer. Maybe you should go out West.’ ” Mimnicki 

“sg dove i Dominy sounds like a Mafia shakedown aeiat 

citrant store owner out of the nei 

ae e neighborhood. “ 

SS met ee ae thing I know Bill Palmer is requesting a ie bi 

see oan I m chief of Allocation and Repayment. It took ex ; ib 
as ae just like I said. I brought him back, though. Ultim ra t 

made him an assistant commissioner. Bill was a good ea a coat 


In his new position, Dominy had an o i 
ate pportunity to learn anythi 
i pede pba bee atta Reclamation ee yee ee 
alec speenstoy cete eR cena RG 
ailing. “ proj 
ere I ie fascinated: why some ee Be epee 
ae in ee : ae this out and starts to haul Reclamation out 
Weiss, oe sore to be the next commissioner.’ The reasons 
en Sau : e early days, Reclamation made some bad 
ess aan ee oe water availability, we laid out canals that 
eae act a drainage problems that we should have 
Mors é “ ae a crop prices, markets—they all made a dif- 
Wer, epee me there were practically no requirements. Straus 
Sk pare es a get into a Reclamation project. You didn’t 
eos a you had capital, farming skills, anything 
Sfitsencnie ie : ano get on a Reclamation farm and use whaeves 
earner eating the government. When the projects bega 
pt, Straus and Warne were afraid to expose them. They 


cov. i 
ered the goddamn things up and that got us in a hell of a lot of 


trouble wi i 
with Congress. We were illegally delivering water all over the 


place. P Vy i 
g 
ayments were way In arrears and no one was doin a damn 


thing abo . 


Dominy pp ‘oac. ed tne p oble I a somewhat schizophi enic 
a Ti h h T m m 
. 


Way. Pri 
sin, by 2 Hg a appalled by the lassitude of the Reclamatio 
, by the indifference of the engineers to its problems, and = 
0 Me 


€ hypocri 
pocrisy of members of Congress who voted for bad projects as 


Special f, 
avors to colleagues and then griped about the money th 
ey 
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were losing. At the same time, he was, in public, the program's most 
belligerent defender after Mike Straus. His defenses were so eloquent 
he even came to believe them himself. 

Once a prominent Senator from South Dakota, Chan Gurney, sent 
Straus a copy of an article that was witheringly critical of the Belle 
Fourche Project in his own state, implying that he agreed with it. For 
years, Belle Fourche had been perhaps the Bureau's preeminent fiasco. 
Streamflow calculations and reservoir carryover capacity were based 
on nine months of gauging during a wet year; when the drought of 
the 1930s came, the reservoir was dry within months. No investigation 
had been made of the need for drainage, which was turning out to be 
a terrific problem the farmers could not begin to pay to solve. Farmers 
settling the project were not selected on the basis of character, apti- 
tude, or available capital, and the vast majority of them were bankrupt 
within a few years. Even with ithe Bureau forgiving almost all their 
obligations, many of the farmers were going broke. They were still 

however, so the project was technically in violation 


smen hostile to the Reclamation program loved to 
it was like stoning a 


receiving water, 
of the law. Congres 
crucify Belle Fourche at appropriations time; 
flightless auk. Even blustery Mike Straus was going to send Gurney a 
milquetoast letter in response. When he reread the draft that had been 
prepared by an aide, however, 
volunteered. 

Of course the projec 
planned at the turn of the 
ventures since the Fertile 
to go on. Records of North 
was Congress, not the Bure 


he couldn’t bear to do it. So Dominy 


t was in deep trouble, Dominy wrote. It was 
century, one of the first large-scale irrigation 
Crescent. There was hardly any experience 
America’s climate scarcely existed. But it 
au, that had been especially anxious to get 
the Reclamation program underway—that was the main reason Belle 
Fourche was undertaken on such a paucity of data. It was Congress, 
_not the Bureau, that had established impossibly short repayment pe- 


riods, that had failed to appropriate funds for demonstration projects. 
here the value of 


f irrigation, making subsidies in- 
re. Thousands of South” 
Dakotans depended on it; they had helped feed the country when the: 
ly ruined. What would the Senator 
dam? Kick defaulting farmers off 
£ rolls? Or would he help the Bureat 


It was Congress that demanded projects in areas W 
agriculture wasn't worth the cost 0 
evitable. The point was the project was the 


state’s dryland farmers were utter 
do? Shut it down? Tear down the 
their lands and onto the relie 
come up with solutions to put the Reclamation program 
foundation? After all, if anyone was embarrassed by the Bel 
Project, it was the Bureau. Did the Senator believe that the greates 


on a soul 


le Fourche 
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Dominy 
amalgamation of professional talent in the government was glad wh 
a ee aa financial disasters? “Straus read that i. en 
oved it so much he read it twice again,” i 4 
ead gain, Dominy chuckled. ‘He didn’ 
change one word. I was in thick with him from that point on. W aah 
blew smoke up that Senator’s ass.” pees 
ee had the instincts of a first-rate miler. He could pace himself 
, Moving on the margin of reckles 
sness but always wi 
tas in reserve. He knew when to cut off a runner, when a ae 
an elbow, when to sprint. He also knew that there was nothing lik 
grudge to make him run harder. mers 
If Dominy harbored a li 
ifelong grudge, it was i i 
; against engi 
py ee their drafting tables, he thought, engineers could pained 
a : stupid. On the other hand, they had a mystical ability to ioe 
Ee structures along exact lines, using bizarre formulas he could 
ee read. They could map a river basin, analyze some abutment 
r¢ 3 Tae the streamflow, and build a dam of precisely the shape 
ee ach sane to suit it. They had labored through the sienne 
‘ a : ee the chemistry, the topology, and the geology that 
ee ae see te from—the one time in his life he had given u 
ee et _ eee e ee was, they couldn’t explain their own ate 
nce, couldn’t understand human relati 
i tions, couldn’ 
a political problem about to smack i fac ‘do all 
them in the face. He c 
atts : ould d 
of ha niu Dominy needed them, and he knew it, and - 
A leer didn t know it. It made him furious. im the se 
F : a ter mastering Operation and Maintenance and Repayment 
oe eae Rae felt he should move on to the poe ee 
rtant job in the Bureau—the assist i 
portan ant commissioner f is- 
a liaison. He should be the one working Re ck rs ae 
projects, justifying the problem ones, tantalizing members i, ae 


di ; ate 
_ diose plans, horse trading, cajoling, threatening. After all, if the Re- 


publicans held to their no new starts policy the Bur eau woul SOO. 
, d n 


The positi 
p tion, however, had never gone toa non-engineer and the 
, 


ee, Suniselones Wilbur Dexheimer wanted to appoint was Ed 
a a rena rhe warned Dexheimér about Neilson. He was, he 
f ike him: good-natured, somewh i ' 
Bea; ist j ewhat bumbling, uninter- 
* “ ‘gees and therefore inept. Neilson was the last oo 
3 € sent up to explain the Bureau's work to Congress. “He a 


ady admitte idn’ 
y admitted that he didn’t even know the names of most of the 


Project i i 
Jects, and if someone mentioned one to him he wouldn't be able 


to . 
- eee it was in. For Christ’s sake!” 
e . . j 
ublic Works Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
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ttee, which authorized every penny the Bureau spent, had been 
er the 1954 election in a way that was profoundly in- 
he Bureau. Only two Congressmen sympathetic to Rec- 
and one of them, Mike Kirwan, was from Ohio, 
o raise hell about subsidized compe- 
n the subcommittee 


Commi 
reorganized aft 
auspicious for t 
lamation still sat on it, 
whose farmers were beginning t 
tition from Reclamation lands. Everyone else 0 
was hostile or indifferent to the Bureau. 
The Appropriations Committee hearings began in April of 1955, 
and, as Dominy had predicted, the roof caved in. ““Dexheimer had gone 
off for two weeks to watch an atomic bomb test in Nevada. It was 
utterly inexcusable. The assistant commissioners, Neilson and Cros- 
thwait, and the regional directors were all there, but they were the 
most tongue-tied bunch of engineers you ever saw, They muffed an- 
swers to the simplest questions. It was the biggest fiasco. But Neilson 
and Crosthwait kept telling me my presence ‘wasn't required,’ because 
the subcommittee was only allowing five witnesses to be present at 
one time. Actually, they were scared I would upstage them. On the 
tenth day, I was invited to lunch by Senator Gale McGee of Wyoming. 
Word was getting around about how unbelievably inept Reclamation's 
witnesses were, and like every other member from the West, he was 
concerned. He said, ‘Floyd, can you do something?’ See, I already had 
a reputation as the most knowledgeable person in 
lunch, I called in for my messages. 

“My secretary told me I'd gotten a 
on the Hill. ‘He needs you desperately,’ she said. | was madder than 
hell. [stalked into that hearing room and went up to Neilson and said, 
‘You got your chestnuts burned pretty good and now you want me to 
pull them out of the fire.’ You should have seen t 
He said, ‘Are you being insubordinat 
loyal. I’m here to save your can, But you introduce me first.’ 

“Rudy Walters, the regional director from Denver, 


at that moment testifying a 
the Kendrick Project—it was i 
tied. You could read the exasperation on those 
faces. Neilson ran up to the front of the room an 


Mr. Chairman, Floyd's here.’ 
nothing. I was mad as a 
know how to channel anger. I walked to that witness 

‘Mr. Chairman, my name is Floyd Elgin Dominy. {am not an engi 
I'd be happy to tell you about the Kendrick Project. In the first p 
the Kendrick Project would neve 
Senator Kendrick. If our engineers had been left solely wit 


telephone call from Neilson up 


name, 


the Bureau. After — 


he look on his face. 
e?’ I said, ‘Hell, no, I'm being 


was up there 


bout the Kendrick Project. I knew all about 
n Wyoming. Rudy was totally tongue 
committee members’ 
d said, ‘Mr. Chairman, 
‘Floyd's here.’ No introduction, no last 
bull with a spear in his back, but be 
dock and said) 
neer: 
Jace, 
r have been built if it hadn't been for 
h the de 
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ae no probably wouldn’t have built it.’ That kept them fr 
ae oO he I told them everything they wanted to know “ 
Tai ae e a hour I was standing up, resting my hands on the 
aoa 3) e official reporter. Neilson didn’t even give me a goddamned 
oe iad a We eae ae era wanted me to testify about some 

; cts, and the chairman directed Neil 
me. I went on all afternoon, and atk Oa helen 
, they invited me righ 
day. I ended up testifyin ip aera 
g for a week. The committee i i 
publicl - 
Sa mee the Bureau for inexcusable lack of preparedness and Heil 
ne oe to provide facts, but they specifically mentioned Dominy as 
: ee eneention: From then on, if a Congressman wanted to know 
4 le re a aes eae he came to me. Before long, they were 
me about the Corps of Engineers j j 
projects, too. I became th 
person they trusted. I wasn’t afraid of i seh 
2 ee a eee We of any of them, either. I chased 
a ee I te on Fred Smith’s farm got me my start in life. What I 
ampbe 1 County got me to Washington. Those heari 

me commissioner.” pap 


“T liked Floyd. I trusted hi 
Pecan im. I thought he would be loyal to me as 


BP eerie oie “= eee a bad administrator, but he had mar 
s. He also had 't bi i 
React: ad guts. He wouldn't bite a chainsaw, but 


A ee despised Stewart Udall, and Udall regarded him like 

a apa Pa are ee to come storming out of Udall’s of- 
ae 3 : aes 

ee ae. e think he is?! The Commissioner of 


as 
Domi 
miny was the most able bureaucrat I’ve ever known.” 


“7 . 

4a aire ae by him. He had the constitution of a double ox 

en ad drunk at a party at three a.m. and he’d be testifyin of 
-thirty the next morning and you couldn’ tell.” : 


“He : 
his ee merciless to the people around him. He could be hell on 
commissioners. He was horribl 
 . orrible to some of the regional 
. If you made a stupid mi 
ealdy't gain” pid mistake he was all over you and he 
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“When we went on tours abroad, Dominy was treated like the 


President of the United States.” 


gician with Congress. His friends there would do 


“He was a ma 
word he said.” 


anything for him. They believed every 
like a computer. He spoke 


“When he testified he spouted numbers 
wash. If he didn’t know a 


with absolute self-assurance. It was all hog 
number, he made one up.” 
au of Reclamation fell apart. 


“When Dominy was ousted the Bure 
here now is ridiculous.” 


It will never recover. The disarray over t 


“When you worked for Dominy you were always terrified of the 
page-eight syndrome. If you handed him a memorandum and page 
eight was missing, he’d call your supervisor and say, ‘Get that ass- 
hole off the job. Put him in a hole someplace.’ Guys ruined their 
careers because they stumbled on the rug when they entered his 


office.” 


“Basically, he was a terrorist.” 


ed with him. Some of them refused to 


“All the wives were disgust 
be there, because he'd start 


come to parties when he was going to 
propositioning them all.” 


“We played a game of golf once. Floyd was a below-average golfer 
and I’m an above-average golfer, but he beat me with psych. On the 
second or third hole, 1 sliced a ball. He spent the rest of the game 
ridiculing my slice. I didn’t know whether I was madder at him or 
at myself. He got me all worked up and nervous. Ordinarily, when 
one grows up and becomes successful, one learns not to let silly 
mistakes or ridicule become bothersome. But I was so bothered I felt 
like a little kid on the verge of tears. He psyched me out. He won the 


game.” 


gamblers I ever saw. I was on an airplane 
lay a game of high-stakes bridge. 
He took the money and bought 


“He was one of the best 
with him once and watched him p 
He won $1,200 in a couple of hours. 
himself a tractor.” 


“If Dominy were commissioner today, he'd be killed.” 
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poe ae Bureau of Reclamation is a part of the Interior De- 
| rae seats cages ae is, in theory, directly responsible to the 
ary and the President, and carri i 
i whatever administration occupi ala pe 
| tev upies the White House—wh 
| administration appointed him ee ies 
or not. Actually, eve 
watched the Bureau in actio : Ba iter 
nm over the years knows it d i 
that way. The Bureau is a crea noes nan 
ture of Congress, and most Presi 
| ; resident 
| pay ‘sata able to control it any better than they could control thé 
ye ee Lie - koe =f the Bureau vis-a-vis the White House 
ig e likened to that of a child pl i 
home by a doting pair of u Scmeceresth el 
nstable parents. The child i 
throw tantrums, wreck the hou peat ee 
w t ; se, and eat everything i i 
but if his foster parents finall i Chea a tneell 
y decide to give him a thrashing, hi 
parents materialize out of nowhere and ee 
wrest the paddle from thei 
a Jimmy Carter lost the momentum of his presidency aes 
| aes a eta ie ae through a hapless effort to bring the Baneau 
; rps of Engineers under control. Eis 
2 ' enhower, Johnso 
ae an toEs all tried to dump or delay a number of projects = 
‘a anc Corps wanted to build, and failed in almost every case 
Bee a tossed the projects into omnibus public-works piles 
w ic beak: have required that the President veto anything for 
important ood-control projects to fish hatcheries to job programs i 
order to get rid of some misbegotten dams. i ca 
, ee ae relationship between the Bureau and the two leadin 
ed oO ewe which it can defy the wishes of the Back 
pposedly runs it and is largely subservi i 
a ars vient to the wishes of the 
g relatively new. Mostly it i d 
the postwar era. In the i ela ak i ec 
: : past, the President often had to i 
champion th 
Seles are aaa the objections of an en ee 
s, which found the whole idea a waste of 
sevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, and notes Pathe Rat 
, 3 even Herbert Hoo ll i 
Congress over Reclamati ora meen ke 
ion dams they wanted buil 
; uilt. As the dams oc- 
a the population of the West, however, and as long-lived are 
we: ee ae oe and West rose into important committee 
ips, the character of Congressio i 
ae nal leadership cha 
“* ree followed. With Wayne Aspinall and a a 
ae ae e oe and Appropriations committees, Ike could no 
Sa ms io no ae a policy than Jimmy Carter could bounce 
« orps 0 i 
apa P : ngineers dam whose sole beneficiary was to 
won i arm in the district of an influential Congressman 
a. As far as public works were concerned, by the 1950s 
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ot the White House, that ran the government. We 
werful and entrenched. 

d this earlier, or exploited it more 
miny cultivated Congress as if he 


it was Congress, 0 
had become a plutocracy of the po 
No one in government recognize 


brilliantly, than Floyd Dominy. Do 
were tending prize-winning orchids. Long before he became commis- 


sioner, on almost any day you might find him eating lunch with some 
powerful or promising Congressman or Senator who needn't neces- 
sarily represent a western state. Not only would Dominy have lunch 
with him, but often Dominy would pick up the tab. If a Congressman 
broke his toe, he might receive a nice letter of condolence. Dominy 
sent out reams of condolence letters, often to acquaintances who could 
only be described as casual, though he didn’t write too many himself; 
much of his underlings’ work had nothing to do with dams. Favored 


Congressmen like Mike Kirwan (an easterner) might receive an ex- 
fted set of bookends in the shape of Flaming Gorge 
hich they could use to contain the public works 
untry in a tide of red ink. 

list-keeper. In his files he kept lists of 
|, arranged in categories: close 


pensive, custom-cra 
and Hoover dams, w 
bills that were flooding the co 
Dominy was a meticulous 
the Bureau's friends on Capitol Hil 
friends, reliable supporters, occasionally wayward supporters. Those 
on the “A” list were handsomely rewarded. “Dominy yanked money 
in and out of those Congressmen's districts like a yo-yo,” says a former 
associate assistant Interior Secretary who admired Dominy so much 
he was assigned to tell him he was fired, and whose name was James 
Gaius Watt. “If some Senator was causing him trouble, money for his 
project could disappear mighty fast. It went right into projects for the 
politicians who were Dominy’s friends.” All Dominy had to do was 
order his engineering department to say that it simply couldn't spend 
the money any faster. A memorandum dated April 10, 1967, from 
Dominy’s chief of public affairs, Ottis Peterson, put together, at Dom- 
iny's request, a list of Senators whose terms were about to expire and 
whom, in Peterson’s words, “we should make a particular effort to 
protect and give as many news 
names—among which were McGove 
egon, Church of Idaho, and Magnuson of Washingto 
special attention and protection,’ 
average by taking care 0 
wonder that George McGovern became so 
reau’s Oahe Diversion Project that his constituents voted him out 0 
office thirteen years later when they turned against it. 
Dominy’s power and influence with Congress were So ¢ 


nary that all he usually h 


breaks as possible.” The list of thirteen 
rn of South Dakota, Morse of Or- 
n—was for “very 
’ although ‘we can fatten our batting 
f everyone to the best of our ability.” Small 
blindly wedded to the Bur 


xtraordi- 


ad to do to change his superiors’ minds— 
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See eo contemplating his dismissal or merely a stretch of 
cenic River where he wanted t ; 
few phone calls to Con ee ae ee 
ress. i 
feat gress. At worst, he simply had to threaten to 
. Zs of resignation was Dominy’s ace in the hole. iperaiy: threat 
ns ze resign so many times I lost count,” says his onetime regional 
Sp Sabet alee! Pat Dugan. Early in the 1960s, Stewart Udall’s 
etary, Jim Carr, a voluble pro-Calif 
Dominy at least half as much i ae ee eee 
as Dominy loathed him, ord 
; ered Du 
E fire his chief of planning, Pat Head, for allegedly causing dela i 
the cee gt work for Auburn Dam—delays that Dene gee 
very well have instigated himself. Du i i : 
. Dugan was in Washingt 
time, and he and Domin ee 
y went out to lunch. After they had 
two big steaks and several belts i ee, 
of whiskey, Dugan told Domi 
Carr’s order, and suggested self. i ees ernie 
; -effacingly that mayb 
ybe he had b 
nae ae he we Pat Head's superior. Dominy was enraged TT 
ae pe ere he boomed in a voice that stopped conversawon 
ges Pint ea a his customary threat, which wouldn’t have 
so well i all hadn’t suspected that h i 
: all b e was mercurial enough 
to carry it out. But it did work, and nei i vs 
f ither Dominy, nor D 
even Pat Head left his job, and Ji i Ameren ene 
; im Carr died without watchi 
Ba of concrete poured for his favorite dam. Small wonder Ba. ; 
use the threat of resignation so much—after all, it had - 
commissioner. Hoo? 


loyd D y furious hen (= h immer f ile t ppo 1m 
i omin was WwW. D xne a d oa 

int h 
assistant commissioner, and he believed in carr yir 1g a grudge After 


_ Dexheimer’s designee, Ed Neilson, failed so miserably before the Ap- 


eh ae in 1955, only to be rescued by Dominy, the 
ation ivision went to see the commissioner af 
returned from watching his atomic bomb blast. ‘'Tod steerer 
ie ce that in eighteen years on government sn a : ee 
oe ; acy oe oes so ineptly,’ Dominy confided in his 
a : 7 5. “1 went on to tell him that I thought it was a 
Wee. a i nally absent himself from the City through practically 
Peecthen one ... 1 concluded that I was prepared to move up to 
ae e front office ... I had made my speech and if he wished 
it over I would be available. With this I terminated the dis- 


“cussi ” . 
ion.” Contempt dripped from every word. Obviously, Dominy no 


on. 
onger thought he should be assistant commissioner; he thought he 


‘should b issi 
€ commissioner. Over the next several months, he lobbied 


assid i 
assiduously on his own behalf with Congress. He was only forty-five 
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and he had been in the Bureau less than half as long as others who 
were eminently qualified to replace Dexheimer. Not that this was 
about to deter Dominy—after all, they were merely engineers. 

The campaign worked. Dominy fastidiously made a notation in his 
diary every time he won a Congressman over. Once, after going to see 
Congressman Keith Thomson of Wyoming only to find him preparing 
to pay a visit to Interior Secretary Douglas McKay, Dominy wrote 
approvingly, “His purpose in seeing McKay was to urge the appoint- 
ment of Floyd E. Dominy as Commissioner.” By 1957, Fred Seaton, 
who had replaced McKay as Secretary, was so besieged with requests 
to make Dominy commissioner that he had to do something. Seaton’s 
solution was to appoint Dominy “associate commissioner ’’—a position 
that, as Seaton conceived it, would be about as meaningful as Vice- 
President. It had never before existed in the Bureau, and it has never 
existed since. Seaton, however, thought Dominy would be satisfied 
with a fancy title, and there he badly misjudged the man. Dominy 
wanted power. When, after several months, he still didn’t have enough 
of it to suit him, he began making his wish plain to his friends in 
Congress—and threatening to quit. Fortunately, his wish was their 
wish, too. One day, Seaton called Dominy into his office for a chat. 

“The Secretary ... advised me that he had been getting almost unan- 
imous demands from Senators and Congressmen that I be put in charge 
of the Bureau's budget presentation and other works with the Con- 
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eer lea - his office and demanded all the authority he had 
Rees Aaa " he didn t get it, he would resign. Dexheimer said 
eee naan pt — ~ and ? the weeks that followed he continued 
je hedgesend * , relinquishing as little power as h 
abet it anyway, afraid that his popular ot lacs a 
re. really deliver on his threat. Dominy was sietieleta 
when Congress put poor Dex out of his misery. A oso 


of higher Reclamation officials—Dexheimer included had be 
— en 


moonlighting at consulting jobs, and when th 

on i ; e news reached C 

soa eid pp furious about it. (These were the days wihea Gab. 

sal reas es over ethical transgressions which, today 

ae vnc: si innocent.) When the commissioner mt 

sea Sagopa os egies Congress demanded that Eisenhower 

wees . | May 1, 1959, Dexheimer, ‘for personal reasons,” 
resignation as Commissioner of Reclamation. ‘My de- 


cision was not arrived at easily,” i 
y,” he said. i ss Se 
seat a few days later with a terrific Aiea Dominy landed in his 


Mo of Reclamation were dull, pious Mormons 
a wi ; ~_ and pious, then at least dull. Floyd Dornisy 
ed drinker, a gambler; he had a scabrous i 


gress,” Dominy typed in his diary. “He went on to make it plain that 
he desired to carry out these changes in the Associate Commissioner , 
role with as little discomfort to Commissioner Dexheimer as possible. 
He asked me to guard against any reaction that would tend to belittle 
the Commissioner. .. . 1 assured him that I would be as careful as 
possible in that connection.” 

That was hardly the way it was to be. “The whole thing was pa- 
thetic to watch,” says an old Interior hand who was there. “Dexheimer 
was like an old bull who's been gored by a young contender and has 
lost his harem and is off panting under a tree, licking his wounds.” 
The associate commissioner was NOW in substantial charge of the Rec- 
lamation Bureau—Dominy knew it, Dexheimer knew it, nearly every- 
one in the Bureau could see it. But Dexheimer had nowhere else to 
go. His whole life had been dams, and now he had reached the pinnacle 
of the dam-building profession. Any move would have been a step 
down, a terrible loss of face. One could hardly blame the commissioner 
for absenting himself as much as possible to deal with “important 
business” abroad. It was during one such trip—a month in Egypt 
that Dominy decided to make his move. The day Dexheimer returnesy 


and a prodigi i i 
a aie sex drive. In interviews, Bureau men tend to b 
,Z ed, and obviously suspicious of reporters. Dominy ae 


candid and amazin 
a gly open. M ¥ oi : 
psithin care y ost commissioners like to operate 


i a violent tempe d i 
Be, per, and a compulsion to te 
Biol Id, for example, make a lifelong enemy of a ae 
itician over lunch. sine ir is ae 
The go : 
.. = aie’ 4 Utah during the early 1960s, George Dewey Clyde 
‘Servative ea nella was concerned, the hypocrisy of pore 
~~ —a fai e privately dete : 
Mation y detested—where the . 
build ae was concerned. Clyde wanted the tak ee = 
ivatc ‘eee ams as there were sites in his state, but he wanted 
F e. ies to be able to sell the power. Dominy knew the Bits 
Pas a ee make the projects appear feasible, and Besides: 
y Truman Democrat—a warm, if not quite aeons 
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public-power man. At the National Reclamation Association's annual 
convention in Portland in 1962, Clyde gave a ringing speech calling 
for unity: among the western states in support of the Reclamation 
program. He deplored the fact that 40 percent of the members of 
Congress from the seventeen western states had failed to vote for two 
big projects the Bureau wanted built. However, Clyde said, the West 
had a duty to veto “counterfeit” reclamation projects—dams whose 
purpose was not irrigation but public power. He then went on to single 
out “a current example in a state neighboring Utah, where a project 
continues to be pushed by public-power interests which has no recla- 
mation values, whatever.” The project which he alluded to, but did 
not name, was the Bureau's Burns Creek Project in Idaho, which would 
occupy a hydroelectric site that the company of which Clyde was a 
puppet, Utah Power and Light, wanted to own itself. 

Clyde might as well have impugned the morals of Dominy’s daugh- 
ter. Edward Weinberg, the Interior Department's solicitor, was sit- 
ting with Dominy as Clyde spoke. “Dominy just turned maroon,” Wein- 
berg recalls. “He said, ‘Eddie, you keep me out of jail, but I gotta 
attack this guy.’ Over lunch, he hunkered in a back room redrafting 
his prepared speech. He showed it to me after lunch, and I said, ‘Jesus 
Christ, you can’t say that! They'll crucify you!’ ‘Let them try’ was all 
he said.” 

By the time Dominy was scheduled to give his speech, the three 
thousand conventioners already had an inkling that something por- 
tentous was likely to occur. “The title of my speech is ‘Crosses Rec- 
lamation Has to Bear,’ ” Dominy began in a sarcastic voice. After 
making some desultory remarks about the Bureau's routine difficul- 
ties, he turned with relish to the subject at hand. “Only yesterday, my 
good friend, Governor Clyde of Utah, preached the gospel of unity to 
this association. He warned the West that if it did not unite, the cause 


¢ , 
of reclamation was in danger. I want to underscore the governor s 


warning. It is timely and it is true, but apparently the governor's 


warning fell on some deaf ears. Among those deaf ears, I regret to say, 
. were those of Governor George D. Clyde of Uta 


were absolutely stunned, “This is the Burns Creek Project which Gov 


ernor Clyde considers false and a masquerade,” Dominy was now 
shouting. “Is it any wonder that Reclamation’s position in the Congres» 


h.” Dominy then tore 


into Clyde for attacking the Burns Creek Project—‘a counterfeit rec- 
lamation project,” he said acidly, “that was first proposed by those 
well-known foes of private power, Dwight Eisenhower and his Sec 
retary of the Interior, Fred Seaton.” As Clyde sat in the audience red- 
faced, Dominy’s attack became more and more bitter. The delegates 


S 


¢ 
8 
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is threatened when th 
e Governor of one of 
— a project not even located in eas Se rea 
inet F ; 
aA teas aa mone Weinberg was still shaking his head. “Noo 
Soames atte seen George Dewey Clyde sat there like fat 
serenslyc Te Sey metas ray. Dominy just stood up there smilin 
een tree oc ge nerve. It took the audience chfety 
er ; 
ech r it dared applaud him at the end of his 
“You'd probably h 
eee the y have to go back to And , 
tion; _ j rew Jackso Cait 
bi ae Weinberg, his tone full of wonder, “to find = m4 ee 
a a eae attacked a sitting governor like a calle HISHnee 
in oe : 
Seber sane a eda governor was one thing. Going after an enti 
someerte another, especially if it was a fraternity to which 95 
your immediate colleagues belonged. But Domi ich 95 
capable of that, too. - but Dominy was quite 
When the American Soci 
ome ociety of Civil Engi : ; 
ingin 196 gineers held its an i 
oe jh sn ee asked Stewart Udall to be the keynote speaker Udall 
S cak-tey bis oe and had to decline, and the natural perso ‘ 
alee oi bis Floyd Dominy. This was the same ie oe 
king ae ee ae ent had twice written a letter to the Presid ° 
WE te canis ae not be appointed Commissioner of Reclamati si 
seen enhower appointed him, then when Kenned Me 
es iny pie goes The reason was both simple and eee 
no engineer. “When Udall sai yates 
ce," Domi i all said I should inv hi 
inc to eh remembers, “I told him, “The hell 1 cane a a 
peak to a bunch of people who didn’t think I ees i" 
W 


job. I told Ste as 
wart, ‘You make them send me a personal invitation t 
ra) 


1 th . y 
ve e€ dd ess Then ih will consider whether my sche (34 mits 


me to appear.’ I didn’t thi 'd invi 
ae hink they'd invite me, but damned if they 


When he was introduced and took the lectex 1 the assembled en- 
, 


gineers sh 
ee ne have known what was coming. “I’m never fully at 
ae a Eroup) Dominy began, ‘‘but in this one eeunee 
2 at ease because J know that you know that / ae 
ow 


at I would n i 
ever have been appointed commissioner if two Presi 


dents had li i 
Eominy “ ee i = organization's advice. Be that as it may,” 
Bink chan ts a = to offer you gentlemen a little edification 
sch tie ae - and your honorable president should go back 
OR roc cnete a Act, the document that has provided so 
i isesa ; : ae ve read the act many times, and nowhere do 
Disa lant : $ set up as a job security program for engineer 
settlement program, and if land settlement were left 
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would still be hunters and gatherers, 


nk we 
than it is to plant a 


solely to engineers J thi 
to design a better mace 


because it’s a lot sexier 
garden. 

“T'l] make you a $ 
after another few minu 
anyone in the Bureau © 
an engineer.” 

A few weeks after his spe 
as an honorary member into t 

If attacking the governor © 
engineering profession took gall, then 
one’s superiors would have to be regarde 
continually attacked and defied all three of his immediate superiors 
in the Interior bureaucracy—the Secretary, Under Secretary, and As- 
sistant Secretary—and won nearly every time. 

Stewart Udall, who served as Interior Secretary during the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson reign, was an enigmatic man. A jack Mormon—a lapsed 
member of the faith—who hailed from a desert state but assumed 
office on the threshold of the conservation era, he spent his entire term 
trying to reconcile his conflicting views on preservation and devel- 
opment, especially when it came to water projects. A smooth politi- 
cian, handsome, vigorous, and diffident, he was a favorite of Jack 
Kennedy and a darling of the press, he was continually getting his 
picture in the papers. There was Stew Udall rafting rivers, Stew Udall 
climbing Alaskan peaks, Stew Udall and his sometime friend Dave 
Brower trekking through one of the National Parks. This was the same 
Stew Udall who wanted to build a nuclear-powered desalination plant 
off Long Beach to slake Los Angeles’ giant thirst; the same Udall who 
secretly plotted aqueducts carrying water from the Columbia River 
to the Southwest; the Udall who gave his official, if not private blessing” 
to plans to dam the Grand Canyon. However, what was to Udall @ 
delicate reconciliation of divergent instincts was to Dominy—who 
held the conservation movement in contempt—a Hamlet-like ambiv- 
alence or, even worse, outright capitulation to “posy-sniffers.” 

To make a strained relationship worse, Udall appointed as his 
Under Secretary James Carr, a brash, opinionated young Irish Catholi¢ 
from California who could not help inflaming the ire of a brash, opin- 
ionated, and older Floyd Dominy, who happened to be a Celtic-Irish 
Protestant. To make matters still worse, Udall appointed as his AS* 
sistant Secretary for Water and Power a big, dour South Dakota Nok 
wegian named Kenneth Holum, a man whose very essence and sty® 


found their exact opposites in Floyd Dominy. 


’ Dominy concluded 
to refuse to promote 
he happens to be 


olemn vow here tonight,’ 
tes of this. I promise never 
f Reclamation just because 


ominy was inducted 
ty of Civil Engineers. 
f Utah took nerve, if taking on the entire 
waging ceaseless war against 
das slightly nuts. But Dominy 


ech, Floyd Elgin D 
he American Socie 
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ominy’s battles with Udall w 
ere, for the m i 
os 1 ost part, d - 
ae ae renee personally, when neither had oe Aa ame - 
fie 2 er ee tolerably well. On the other hand his ie i 
eee - ee had more to do with the fact that Domin = 
ae me oe as they loathed him. Carr had ed ee 
nt of someone else Dominy h : 
: ny hated: Con i 
ngle of California, who tried repeatedly to get him fae ae 
is 


job for not favoring California enough. (When Engle died of brai 
: rain 


cancer, Domi te 4 : 

cessibls ne told his Ua circle, half seriously, that he was re 

: at cancer in his head was s iF : i 

it arguing with me all the time.” something I put there. He got 

; e time. Twent 6 

still lov ; y years later, the commissi 

ved to tell about the time he booted the Congressman aes 

is 


office.) Personal dislik 
e soon escalated into all 
ens -out war: H 
re ee ee Dominy from giving a speech; Carr bat sia 
es ae we e a trip; Carr and Holum were trying to give the “a 
ae Fa oa who Dominy suspected was their person. 
eae, tu 1963, the feud had grown so intense that it k ci 
let cs of the Interior building coming to work just to se hat 
"egnene sa next. Before long, Dominy, to the amazement : d a 
gk i of Udall, had established a firm policy on linn 
: the commissioner would no lon us 
ger walk downstai 
Bee es secretary. If the big dumb BL Oe 
e commissioner, he could walk i tre 
: upstairs t im.“ 
ees I simply had to rein him in from time to a ee 
a pe re a ae a interview, and declined to eee. 
er. The truth was, howev h i Sider 
ee a er, that Dominy mad 
ie ee mee for hese than Holum made 2 fool of fey a 
id—when he and Carr man vn 
‘a aged to freeze th i 
me oe Presidential airplane during one of Kenned ee, 
Bea a ae to his office only to find powerful coe r hae 
Po ae : on the other end of the telephone, waiting ta chewiott 
_ ae Tr fe Dominy not only got to ride on Air Force On Wi 
own fancy aircraft—and his own building ates 


For years, th f 
, the world’s great amalgamation of engineering talent had 


been ho i 
used in a complex of warehouses, military depots, and glorified 


barrack i 
: a vt Tait roe known today as Federal Center. Then, it wa 
as the Ammo Depot. Thrown up hastily during fe nie 


ihe Bureau’ 
eau's headquarters, a two-block-long hangar called Buildin 
& 


Fifty-six i i 
: » had neither air conditioning nor many windows. Th ] 
: e€ only 


5 lurce of heat was any yal ds 
3 some undersized d 
radiators spaced m 
art, Chunks of ceiling calved like icebe gs; water d ibb d 0 
I le fr ma 
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hundred leaks. The plumbing sounded as if a team of Russian weight- 


|! lifters were banging wrenches against the pipes. 
| . Mike Staus and Dexheimer had tolerated this travesty of a head- 
(ue quarters, but Dominy would not. He wouldn't keep his cows in there. 
i He was going to get Congress to appropriate money for a new build- 
i ing—a new building that would, in time, become known as the Floyd 
‘| MV] E. Dominy Building. Under his tutelage, the Bureau’s public relations 
| i 1 department produced a picture book called Inside Building Fifty-six. 
Ml } In it were photographs of rusting pipes, of rotting ceilings suspended 
Hh over bowed heads, of huddled secretaries typing in overcoats. Accom- 
Ni) panying the pictures was @ text that might have described the Sheraton 
i } |! Maui. It was, especially from engineers, a high-class piece of wit. The 
a | results, however, were negligible. Udall was frightened of a new build- 
\] \ ing’s cost; a few Congressmen even wondered out loud why such a 
brochure should be produced at public expense. That was enough to 
make Dominy mad, but not half as mad as he was when he learned 
| that the General Services Administration, run by a close friend of 
| {| James Carr—the same Jim Carr who had told Dominy that the Bu- 
i | reau’s headquarters were adequate—erected a new building next door 
| to house the complex’s garbage cans. 

The federal code stated things plainly enough: the construction of 
new federal edifices, unless Congress voted otherwise, was left to the 
discretion of the GSA. Dominy asked his lawyer, Eddie Weinberg, to 
give him the exceptions to the rule. There were none, Weinberg said— 
except that, obviously, the GSA had no say-so over the Bureau's dams. 
“Well, then, it’s simple,” he told Weinberg, “we'll get the goddamned 
thing authorized as a dam.” 

It was a quintessential Dominy solution, b 
splendid in its insolence. The building would 
The Senate Appropriations Committe 
would approve money for Dominy Dam, 
morphose into a building. Then it was on 
House to agree. 

Fascinated by the outcome 0 
suaded to go along. Later that year, 


blessing already in hand, testifying 
Appropriations Committee, chairman Clarence Cannon 0 


Dominy was eloquent in his blunt Harry Truman 
building where icicles practically form in winter,’ 


‘“‘and a plane where ice does form, rig 
need a decent place to work, and I need a plane that isn’t going to 4 


out of the sky so I can live to see them enjoy its. 


rilliant in its simplicity, — 
be authorized as a dam. 
e—Carl Hayden, chairman— 
and the dam would meta- 
ly a matter of getting the 


f this thing, Weinberg was finally per- 
there was Dominy, with Hayden's 


before his counterpart on the House 
f Missouri. 


style. “I've got @ 
’ he complaine@y 
ht in the carburetor. My people 
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Dominy 


Cannon asked, ‘‘Do 
; ou h i 
panatienlyau y ave any idea when your plane might fall 


a aren * the very next flight,” said Dominy 
, you let me know, then, when 
Ly : ’ ' Bae me ee: 
as I ve got a list of passengers veuke ee aa 
en, without further questioning; Cannon approved both of D 
om- 


. ? 
_iny Ss requests. 


When Carr’s friend, th 
, the GSA administ 
had sn SR coe tk rator, found out that ; 
dams ae ie wc a bill that nominally ee 
, apoplectic. When Carr found Y 
Dominy had i . ; und out soon ther 
his ea ns ai ee signed a $250,000 design See, 
ee , he was beside himself. Carr forgot, however, that D he 
eee ee ca to make a friend in every etateere ease 
ore strategi i : , 
aime gic place in the Interior Building than the 
Stewart Udall was out 
: of town, makin 
, g a speech, but 5 
Sa aera ‘cian from Carr how Dominy had ne 
cK. WI e Secretary’s approval, C a 
: , Carr wrote and si 
iene ees the $250,000 back to the Treasury Pe: 
said, ‘T’ll fea k Sees “I called my man in the ee aoe 
p ap and you'll keep y ; ' i 
lett nacre p your job—don't 
a cae the building. He promised me he wouldn’t Then . a 
me e night in his hotel room. I dialed him every Aileen vac ed 
=a ee get aay from me. When I got through to him a 
ie ek ae ee can t do that. It’s not $250,000 cash It’s $250 000 
ropriations Committee. I i f 
Mat ‘ ee. I promised th 4 
on ears cee fe the rest of the program. It’s eee a 
: o this an you’re going t ; 2 Yy, not 
ag oy Congressman Glareikekeannin a slay sae nag 
t j ite 1 7 ; 
at did it,” Dominy chortled. ‘There was nothing he could do 


7 g 3 e 
& g& 
’ 
I ot my buildin I ot my alr plane too When the GSA chief found 


sent m i 
pe eat ee of complaint. I didn’t bother to answer one.” 
Ss . . . es 
, the Dominy Building—a name it has not yet officially 


teceived— igh-ri 
ed—was the only high-rise anywhere around Denver. You could 


‘ it from far across the Platte Riv isi igni 
f. er, rising significan i 
a ies of downtown. Without anes aaa = 
ae tees to something or someone powerful. “IT oath 
Building ee a a a Dominy barked at his architects. ‘I want a 
Block, eres 2 Ce got is a lot worse. Square as a cinder 
Be toca. hn anal, it is done in the Megaconglomerate style of 
Os—a J, Edgar Hoover Building without he ite 
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te the cold, the heat, and the 
had a refreshing air of pur- 
H-like crisis atmosphere. The Dominy Building, by 
d, and sealed, as impervious to a rose’s scent as 
like a dam. When it was finished, thousands of 
Id leave their climate-controlled suburban 
r climate-controlled cars, and drive to their 
dowless new offices, never once encountering 


icantilevered overhangs. Despi 


tesque sem 
nce, Building Fifty-six 


feeling of marcesce 
posefulness, a MAS 
contrast, is fixed, soli 
to a typhoon—rather 
Bureau engineers cou 
homes, climb into thei 
climate-controlled, win 
the real world. 
It is probably pure coinci 
mid-1960s, the Bureau—especia 
other types of reality. 


t about the same time, the 


dence that, a 
ouch with 


lly its chief—began losing t 


had been something of a crusader, if 


hed around by politicians and big 
est in the West, sold ata 


fraction of its free-market worth, and if you could manage to irrigate 
enough land with it you could not only prosper, you could grow rich. 
Legally, under the Reclamation Act, you could irrigate 160 acres and 
no more. “We didn’t even want them to irrigate that much land,” says 
Dominy. “The law was created to pack as many farmers as possible 
d water. If they could make a living on forty 
r for forty. We were talking about subsis- 
mers in Bureau projects were irrigating 320 
| interpretation of the act that permitted 


In the early days, Floyd Dominy 
only because he hated being pus 
farmers. Bureau water was by far the cheap 


in a region with limite 
acres, we gave them wate 
tence.” However, many far 
acres, the result of a libera 
joint ownership and irrigation of 320 ac 
men, it was discovered, made more re 
In all but the highest and coldest regions of the 
a good living on 320 acres irriga 
in California and raised two cash crops a year wit 
quarter of a cent per ton, you cou 
In 1958, the Fresno Chamber of Com 
purpose was to lure more farmers to the Central Valley, an 
estimated the number of irrigated acres one had to pl 
crops to support a family. The figure for oranges was twenty to 
acres; for peaches, thirty to forty acres; fo 
to fifty acres; for figs, sixty to eighty acres. 
acres of cotton and alfalfa, comparatively | 
port a family if you had Reclamation water. 
Rumors abounded, however, 
gating thousands of acres with the super- 


venting complicated lease-out lease-back arrangements, by contr 


res by aman and wife. (Married 
liable farmers than bachelors.) 
West, you could make 
ted by subsidized water. If you were 
h water that cost @ 
id make more money than a lawyer. 


merce published a brochure whose 
d which 


ant in various 
thirty 
r grapes and raisins, forty 
Even a hundred and twenty 
ow-value crops, could sup- 


of corporate farmers illegally irri 


subsidized water—by im= 
olling 
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excess land th hae 
and through dummy cor i 
and so on. It i porations, by leasing f : 
ee om aa unclear how much the Bureau tee iat 
Ente eee et ae was; what is clear is that it did littl ee 
ee etic ce a ven a self-proclaimed populist like Mike Sir: ‘2 
and the politici me the giant California farming co ou 
Ae aha Lae . ey helped elect. “Straus huffed and uffed ae 
to enforce it.” (This oo later, “but he didn’t doa Wecanstete 
: ; argely but not compl 8 
worries, wh pletely true. On : 
seminal aa turned out to be well founded, was that Sid ise 
Sacnslenés ee as by social legislation or much of eee 
eee ‘ gladly step in and replace the Bureau as th social 
: eloper of the West if the Bureau be as the major 
ard on violators.) gan cracking down too 
At first, Domin : 
; , y was self-righteous ab : 
tion Act. In 19 s about enforcing the R 
"ee md is the Corps of Engineers, with ae Scie seed 
Re cr Pe ee Clarence Davis, tried to do exactl eal 
eared—let water from it es y what 
voirs run fr s two biggest Californi 
ovations wee onto the lands of two gigantic See ae 
he was apoplectic “Spe uv ic pant nud the Salven Catal Paxgoany— 
: . ecial Assistant F; fl 
ret : rye showed th 
_ ae oie [of acquiescence] to me confidentially,” b os Be 
stated =k ier diary on February 4, 1955. “I eae i 
tion's sii a the detrimental effect that would Sys = ane 
chat of ni te tie repayment contract negotiations . “i 
a ee Fu user=gle very plausible legal basis can ee de 
e at irrigatio F 
of Arm : gation water availab 
ae eee ae should be sold pursuant to ee ae 
: iny, now chief of the Irrigati a dem eee” 
the Boi ; e Irrigation Divisi H «os 
. sis sai office and learned, he wrote in his dines ae ee 
SP icions ee ne aa widespread evasion of the rote eo : ail 
ee ie. e — Basin Project Act.” (Accordin seth “i 
Bilcd with =e ue provisions of the act, beneficiaries sole a 
: water are supposed ; wee 
price reflecti : posed to sell their ex 
ulation we aE worth before the Bureau water an oe 
Acts; people mah ees as in the old days of the Hatestoad 
i ider’s : 
and in the project area for $1 nowledge of future projects could buy 
times as much.) “I mad r $10 or $20 an acre and sell it later for fift 
Bureau of pectann is ac e it plain,” Dominy wrote, ‘that it was the 
OE cciractt wieder, ? 
Secretary Aandahl = ne to repeal it.” When Assistant eaiiiea 
Piite . vately expressed ex 
te the violators, Dominy wrote, “I am “asa ecotline ree a 
> appy to report that this is 


— op 
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ment work that I have heard a 


hat he was unwilling to take action to enforce 
rn to uphold and which comes under his 


jurisdiction.” Ultimately, there was an FBI investigation, a prosecu- 
I tion, and a conviction in the Columbia Basin case. The sentence was 
; a fine of $850. “The sentence made you feel like a fool,” says Gil Stamm, 
who worked on the case with Dominy and was ultimately to succeed 
\ him as commissioner. 
; It did gross injury to Floyd Dominy’s image to be made to look 
like a fool. That may be the main reason why, as commissioner, his 
indignation over violations of the Reclamation Act appeared to evap- 
orate like a summer cloud. Under Dominy’s tenure, the one serious 
example of enforcement in the Bureau’s career did take place: the 
i breakup of the huge DiGiorgio Company holdings in California after 
it was proved that the lands were illegally receiving subsidized water. 
| But the main instigator in that action was not Dominy but Frank 
\ Barry, the first Interior solicitor under John Kennedy. And though it 
is true, as Dominy insists, that the record of enforcement during his 
reign was at least as good as any other commissioner’s, that isn't saying 
| much, because the record of enforcement over eighty years has been 
| almost nil. Not only that, but the violations had become more frequent 
| and worse by the time Dominy was appointed. It wasn't until the 
administration of Jimmy Carter that a serious attempt was even made 
to find out how bad the violations were. The conclusion was that they 
i had multiplied considerably after the Second World War and reached 
| their apogee about the time Dominy became commissioner. As it hap- 
| pened, the Carter investigation found that the vast majority of ille- 
galities were occurring in California and Arizona. But the senior 
Senator from Arizona was Dominy’s best friend in Congress, Carl Hay- 
den. In California, the Congressmen who represented the region where 
most of the acreage violations were taking place were three Dominy 
stalwarts: Bizz Johnson, John McFall, and Bernie Sisk. None of those 
gentlemen ever showed much interest in enforcing the acreage limi- 
tations of the Reclamation Act. They did, however, display a passionate 


interest in new dams, and their attitudes became Floyd Domi 
attitudes the longer he r 


emained in office. He 
a person who at least appeared to possess 
a non-engineer whose outlook was basic 
term as a zealot, blind to injust 
against the environmental mov 
pair of Grand Canyon dams. 
The fact is that Dominy knew th 


the first time in my 24 years of Govern 


| top administrator say t 
a law which he was swo 


ally agrarian. He ended his 
ement and the whole country o 


at scandalous violations © 


ny's) 
had begun as a crusader, 
a sense of fairness and justice, 


ice, locked into a mad-dog campaigt 
ver @ 


f the 
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sine ? Dominy 
age limit were occurring righ 
t around L 
Chat HENLE: g rig und Los Angeles—for e 
eae Soa eo one of the largest private fendiline an ake 
gabsidized ae ae ; egally receiving immense amounts of tax ee 
<n ie one ogee did absolutely nothing to ene 
e list of violat i ‘ a 
long secret i ene ors, compiled durin 
4 " serie ie ena he put it in his desk drawer and oe 
eee rate ee i went to great lengths to try to dis ite ed 
Fe pcan iat e Bureau was opening new lands for ae ca - 
Prendere The ee not to grow back east—cotton being the os 
i : reau could easily have refused to suppl ae 
: n 
pee ee it Se see a that its crop ene sonar 
s agricultural surplu F es 
Domin pln erage ehh but its res 
ME was to launch a belligerent campaign to d ponse, under 
lem existed. gn to deny that the prob- 
When Domi 
aes peck: ncaa not to realize was that these three syn 
, ng at once—farmers ill aie F 
acreage wi ; illegally irrigati 
ee ek oe a water in order to hs ae ae ae 
Fi eee Reale ly tarnishing the Bureau’s reputation. By ae ia 
WP hs but ae eee was under attack not only from conse es 
urch groups (who obj : IVa- 
encoura ; jected to its tacit 
a paren of big corporate farms), from conservatives fre Ss 
ei ns Aceaae and satanic farmers, and froma hand al 
: apers and magazines th as 
in the past— s that had usually su ; 
i. ee ie aes the Hearst papers in Calitawith. Beta ee r 
lone mat a t see this; his fatal mistake was in belle wes 
Rothing: Dominy h im ignation amounted to sound and fury si ives 
Pei servation y had a peculiar adeptness at denying realit " dee 
movement was the reality he liked least of all. — 
all. 


National P i 
arks with dams; they had decimated the greatest salmon 


shery in the world, in the C i 

.., 7 olumbia River; the 

; * ee See virgin Central Naletatoe 3 

ae ey bears and immense clouds of migratory oe 

ice a oe a half antelope and tule elk—and ene 

OM ssvcitt ele pa one of industrial agriculture. The Bursa 
Slat ae in this partly because its spiritual fathers, Joh 
nd Theodore Roosevelt, happened to be two of the 
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_-a heritage which, in the right 


foremost conservationists of their day 
d it against more modern con- 


hands, might have all but immunize 


servationists’ attacks. 
The Bureau's response to the rising tide of conservation, however, 


was to let them eat cake. It might have learned some valuable lessons 
from the Corps of Engineers, which at least knew how to build a Trojan 
horse. While the Corps was preoccupied with such mightily intrusive 
wonders as the "Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway and its county-size 
reservoirs in the South, it was proclaiming the 1970s the “Decade of 
the Environment,” publishing a four-color magazine devoted to wild 
rivers and fish and swamps, and holding regular palavers with its 
environmental adversaries to throw them off guard. General John 
Woodland Morris, who became chief of the Corps in 1970, is regarded 
by many conservationists as the most brilliant and effective adversary 
they ever met. Some of the same adjectives are used to describe Dom- 
iny—tough, brilliant, formidable—but it is odd how seldom anyone 


refers to him as “effective.” 

Dominy’s problem stemmed from a f 
misjudgment: that his despised adversary, 
corporeity of the conservation movement—its una 
unified soul. To Dominy, anyone who objected to any single thing the 
Bureau wanted to do was “3 Dave Brower type.” He failed utterly to 
understand that Brower had always been a fringe figure in the con- 
servation movement—respected, admired, but not necessarily fol- 
lowed or trusted or believed. Jack Morris of the Corps understood that, 
e, conservationists enjoyed widespread public respect—that 
one conservation organization was worth the 
dred Chambers of Commerce. He knew that 
ict between nature and civilization, millions 


lly turned to the conservation groups for guid- 
e proposal, general 


atal sin—pride—and a fatal 
David Brower, was the 
nimous voice, its 


as a rul 
an endorsement from 
endorsements of a hun 
when it came to a confl 
of Americans automatica 
ance. If such an organization endorsed a compromis 
opposition could die like a puff of wind. 
But the last thing Floyd Dominy was going to do was seek a com: 
h conservation groups. If he went out of his way at all, it 
hem. On February 13, 1966, he gave a speech in 
the principle that certain rivers, Or portions 
aside as “wild and scenic.” Calling the un 
dammed Colorado River “useless to anyone,” Dominy harrumphe¢y 
“Pye seen all the wild rivers T ever want to sec. 
a testy letter from the state’s fish and game commiss 
hardly a Dave Brower type) to Stewart Udall, suggesting t 
badly needed some edification about changing American va 


promise wit 
was to antagonize t 
North Dakota lambasting 
of rivers, ought to be set 


lues—not 


"The speech elicited 
joner (who Wa? 
hat Dominy 
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Dominy 
to mention the im : 
; portance of rivers and 
it seems t Nee wetlands to wat “ 
pe soe Ce ea aa Stuart has a none fan Floyd, 
becoming i a copy of the letter attached. “My a ih va 
ea Be anh type,” Dominy sneered to his seeeinee 
: er, ignori i ; 
Wuilelariduscetseeacetaynce gnoring his advice, Congress passed the 
Under Domin 
y, the Bureau | : 
thativdes ost touch with realit 
of victory pes enuncanny knack for siatchitig defeat nen 
ee ee Sr tia end of Lake Havasu, a few miles apt eat 
? , it had inadvertentl . 
wetland know ntly created a large f, 
fine Sei perme. alg Marsh. Migrating ducks and ssa ee 
aa rete Valley soon discovered the marsh a: an 
By iislate me es e tens of thousands during their winter cme = 
By Aca ce ; fopock Marsh had become one of the most i pene 
had any sense actions on the Pacific Flyway, and the Bu ae — 
basked in it The, ould have graciously accepted its share seein 5 
a aaa are fini and duckweed, however, were phreat bs a0) 
Dice termers  aleagpeceleeam that could have been sold to nls 
; .50 an acre-foot. As _ 
trying to ; . As a result, the B 
ae : ne fa marsh in 1948; when at first the edule Bae 
ins so Seletls Thee of dollars and stepped up its efforts tie se 
mere isi vie by 08 1960s about 90 percent of Jee 
3 marsh’s visiting waterf ge 
from forty or fifty thousand a year to a few = owl soon diminished 
most. undred or thousand at 
Dominy’s Bureau r 
egarded the o i ; 
mitterly't é peration as a “ ae ee 
an “ ponte 8 the public relations catastrophe eee Rae 
Bato ae - ‘ i Even Imperial Valley farmers, who had ps ae 
eg et some of them applied ten or twelve feet ser a 
et ducks Ben fe opposed to the dredging because they lik ee 
izona Repub a nein widely read outdoor columnist for the ae 
: per never know Y 
ment 4 n too 
nt unless it was California’s—adopted Toor aon are 
rs. as is 


Personal crusade and made a poi 

a? point of savaging th 

iny' amide orkae of 1966, one of his Rican. ae 

ie oon ee wi we will have to take Avery on,” he saints 

 Alrenberess : . eigh West, “or face up to the realities sie] 

ark ea of truth in what he is saying.” In oth = 
very was right. He knew that Topock Marsh avec 


*9 spend milli i 
ions of dollars trying to annihilate it. But which course 
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of action did he choose? The Bureau, he decided, was going to deny 
everything Ben Avery said and continue demolishing the marsh. 
Stewart Udall was upset over the Topock Marsh situation, and 
since the marsh was being eradicated for the sake of California—not 
Arizona—he ordered Dominy to do something about it. In typical 
fashion, Dominy’s response was to try to make an end run around 
Udall, through the Congress. Though he was nominally Dominy’s boss, 
Udall didn’t like tangling with his two-fisted commissioner; that was 


the reason he had John Carver on his staff. Small, tough, and profane, 


built like a bantamweight prize-fighter, Carver had been hired to be 
Udall’s all-purpose troubleshooter. Manhandling Dominy, however, 


was turning into his full-time job. 
“The summit meeting was to take place in Udall’s office,” remem- 
bers John Gottschalk, who was then the director of the Fish and Wild- 


life Service. “It was a good choice—the Secretary was absent, but the 
trappings of authority would impose themselves. I was a little late in 
arriving, and as I was walking down the hall I could already hear 
Carver and Dominy at each others’ throats. God Almighty! Were they 
screaming at each other! When I walked in they were standing at 
opposite sides of Udall’s desk just like a couple of football players 
facing off. They were pounding the table with their fists. Dominy’s 
face was beet-red. I remember him yelling, ‘What do you want me to 
do? Resign my fucking job?’ And Carver was shouting back, ‘We want 
you to get on the team, Floyd! We don’t want you to resign. We want 
you to stop throwing tantrums and get on the goddamned team!’ 

“J just stood there transfixed,” says Gottschalk. “I didn’t know 
whether to try to break it up or slink out the door. It went on like that 
for another fifteen minutes until Dominy gave up. I remember exactly 
what he said. He yelled, ‘You realize you're asking me to go against 
every sound precept of water management for a bunch of goddamned 
birds and fish!’ And then he barged out the door like a Sherman tank.” 

By the mid-sixties, Dominy finally ha 
vation movement was a serious enough t 
program that he would have to acknowledge not o 


but its political power. At first he had paid it as much 


would a flea, but now he began to go a 
bomb. In one issue of Audubon magazine— 
far smaller than it does t 
umnist, Olin Pettingill, made a derogatory re 
an article which, for the most part, was about cur 
Pettingill remarked that the Bureau's Nimbus Dam, on 


d realized that the conser 
hreat to the Reclamation 
nly its existence, 
attention as he 
fter the flea with a hydrogen 
which had a circulation 
oday—the magazine's bird-watching col 
ference to the Bureau in 
lews and gallinules: 
the America® 
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Domin 
River east of Sacramento, ‘‘ha i : 
ae date ‘ s ruined: what once wer ; 
foe xo i gee steelhead rainbow trout”—an Ae ente 
sie eee 1 y true. That was the sum total of Pettingill’s 
Fiswievatisasifae ax al a ici in article about birds. 
of delivering “ ; Concerned, the magazin ilty 
ieclen' ci ert ig in the face.” He mie tes eee 
Eee oe be opportune and worthwhile to work 
on the lengths to which bas Fea oe the development of a feature sto 
ery and wildlife resou eclamation has gone . . . to enhance the fish. 
would be for such a pos seetaee ras Veley: An ideal situation 
the Audubon Society convention in oo , on the opening day of 
an editorial. ento, to be followed up by 

Two interesting questions are rai 
is whether wee) by Dominy’s r 
i ectigeit moe se enough influence with Theses aaateo 3 
Bee, Onciatea ch a campaign to perfume the Bureau's — 
ele ia Pg or what he had in mind when he oe 
tral Valley. By the mid-1960s, eevee and hare habitat in the Cen- 
habitat was ve percent of the valley’ 
lane ara, entirely because of irrigation A nine 
Mei toric: eee ins feature in all its five- 
Pindred milli , es nce the winter destinati 
Fe chers ssicipion eae pie cruising the Pacific Flyway, sds the 
Bored is seoune: aN or six million, jammed onto refuges a 
ramento-San Joaquin eal in unwelcoming farmers’ fields. The < 
Oirion sbawnine we system once had six thousand miles isi 
six hundred miles left Fait ut by the mid-1960s there were perha 
a aon an it was the Bureau’s dams, cemented ome s 
tively. So what had ree that blocked the salmon most effec. 
resources? At best, it h a done to “enhance” fish and wildlife 
that were host to s h ad created a series of slack-water reservoi 
such rough fish as catfish, crappie, and fens, cine 


some trout and an occasi 
sional landlocked 
useless to d BOIICKS salmon. The re i 
i would am and geese, which couldn't feed in ale ai were 
e driven mad by the powerboats anyway eep waters 


e 


had in mind ‘ 
a , unless he had completely lost touch. To him, it seemed 


People. If it Fed eivas ais 
Ben foot ee a eriatine river, accessible only by floatplane or j 
lated by # A = e only by whitewater raft or kayak or ice, es 
y fish such as steelhead that were difficult to aie, then 
, then 
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d into a big flatwater 


the river was transforme 
d houseboats for 


it was no good. But if 
ate highway, with marinas an 


reservoir off an interst 
rent—then it was worth something after all. 
There was, for example, Lake Powell. Before Glen Canyon Dam 


had been built, that stretch of the Colorado River was one of the 
remotest, most inaccessible places in the United States. Only a few 
thousand people had seen it. Utterly unlike the turbulent reaches of 
the Grand Canyon, Glen Canyon was a stretch of quiet water drifting 
sinuously between smooth, rainbow-colored cliffs. Labyrinthine and 
cool, some of the canyons were as lush as a tropical forest, utterly 
incongruous in the desert. All of this was drowned by Lake Powell, 


but to demonstrate how nature had actually been improved, Dominy 
decided to publish a book called Lake Powell: Jewel of the Colorado. He 
even decided to take the photographs and write the text himself. “Dear 
God,” he wrote on the inside cover, “did you cast down two hundred 
miles of canyon and mark: ‘For poets only’? Multitudes hunger for a 


lake in the sun.” He went on: 


How can I describe the sculpture and colors along Lake Powell’s 
shores? Over eons of time, wind and rain have carved the sand- 
stone into shapes to please 10,000 eyes. The graceful, the dra- 
matic, the grand, the fantastic. Evolution into convolution and 
involution. Sharp edges, blunt edges, soaring edges, spires, 
cliffs, and castles in the sky. ... Like a string of pearls ten mod- 
ern recreation areas will line Lake Powell's shores, with names 
that have the tang of the Old West. -. _Feel like exploring? 
Hundreds of side canyons—where few ever trod before the lake 
formed—are yours... . You have a front-row seat in an am- 
phitheater of infinity... . Orange sandstone fades to dusky 
red—then to blackest black. .. . There is peace. And a oneness 
with the world and God. I know. I was there. 


he conserv 


Dominy’s war against t 
his point of view 


some satisfaction, but, from 


spent. No public figure would 
ment until James Watt came along a decade la 


on building dams in the Grand Canyon—not jus 
ister dams whose purpose was to generate incom 
dams—won him the wrath of Reader's Digest and M 
his habit of making end runs around federal laws an 
begging special relief from Congress did no 


m 


ationists may have given hi 
I 


it was hardly time we 
be as hated by the environmental move; 
ter. His blind insisten ei 
t dams, but cash reg= 
e to build me e 
y Weekly Reader 
d regulations by 
t endear him to those whose 
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i laws he was circumventing; and h Hack. 
= ; an 
\' Washington, many within hi undreds of well-placed officials i 
| Despi is own buildin : = 
oe all this, in the late 1960s D g, were laying for him. 
| an ur . x ominy w 
xn : eaucrat in Washington. The main aed as as entrenched as 
enator Carl Hayd ; son was his relationshi 
Wiens Choncaiion &: yden of Arizona, the chairman of the A nship 
It was the pltatiae: eh most powerful man in legislative gov: eee 
kind of relati hh ip of a fawning nephew and a favori inthe alec 
burn—and oe dere: Lyndon Johnson enjoyed Ese ae 
aie ominy an authori ; m Ray- 
Te Neh anyone else enjoyed ority, an insolence, an invulnera- 
{ en Carl H ce a 
, deat, coniued eer was in his late eighties, senile, half blind, h 
served as chairm ospital bed half the time, Floyd Domi cn 
aie aa ae on Appropriations Committee oie Re Dut 
Ree te herbal “tease . He managed this by telling Hayden ae 
Besos fish clioeas tap oO _— actually writing dialogue for inl 
legislative aide, Roy pice F a to Hayden's office, sit down ak: 
to ask him: t , and write the questions h 
— a ae would go back to his own office ae Hayden 
The Hayden-Do clear whether he did the same for oth eonite the 
fe Doininy-to ae ee were of dubious enough alii y coe eu 
existence known 3 as locked in the Bureau's sensitive high 
existence known to only a handful of aides. Old ral, and lees ther 
baowing this “ee ee a man no one wanted to cross arte “ i 
you walked into 288 es oy ae he could in his failing light "Whos 
De ewranca ka ee s office,” says John Gottschalk, “the eat ie 
off a plane in a a picture of Hayden and Domin wit 
something like eh l decked out in leis. Hayden's inscri ‘ getting 
‘to myself that Floyd _ photograph was being taken I otis aie 
ominy i in 
sioner who ever lived.’ iny is the greatest Reclamation Chacan 
“Tt was powerful meédici or 
Pe Concress't 1edicine,” says Gottschalk. ‘There’ 
walk in ae who's nearly as powerful as endeasta the — 
that picture and ie oe about something the Bureau did : me : 
ae y to you ( and see 
Beains chisatiin ana abe rself, How the hell am I going to go up 
_ Dominy was, of 
[earl Hayden's : course, much too canny to put all of hi . 
Ol relations eh rath apa Le he maintained rine oe coeds 
Committee Aspi inall, the chairman of the H : 
With a nasty ne ets : * eng schoolteacher from Palisade, resale 
0 n anda religi Pate , rado, 
of Reclamati gious conviction th 
ation stood between the West and aoe a cone 
, would say 


' 
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: se 
d Reclamation Commissione 
I have ever known, but the only goo ee ee 
have known.” Besides cultivating the pow: a rac eae | 
4 . . s 4 
part, did a marvelous job of concealing his p ee ee eel 


usly with Fra a: 
aay Cas famously with William Egan, 


f a Congressman didn’t get on | 


i! | the world. He could get to 
nh Senator from Idaho, and ee i ; 
| icht-wing governor of Alaska. ; eer 
| the right-wi ae olitely with him, Dominy had little comp oe 
i famously or ev ma a dam project in his district might su y 
Mh | i evenge: : i some- 
| emeaninatle acannon mao | 
| ecome , ‘ f those Congr : | 
if “ n and out o 
| Ah | where else. “He pu no Bee Sais feared by many, respected by all, 
mi) ects like a yo-yo. Loved by ’ of consequence in the whole 
MW Dominy seems to have had only one enemy O° But Jackson knew 
Congress—Senator Henry Jackson of Washington. 
0 =a: 
ie S his enmity too far. : 
Ha) | better than to take ld be jovial, amusing, a lot of fun. Reclamation 
Bh And Dominy il in Washington—hardly what one would expect 
: rvin saat 
iN) oem ein engineers. He could beat Hee ace 
| 2 ane om game. When the Sierra Club and in cet ae en 
Hn} | a a ; finger of La 
\ lained bitterly that a ; : 
| | . oe aiBont Bridge, a spectacular natural arch = oe — 
A) visi ee fluctuating, man-made pool of water cage hina 
avers scenic wonders, Dominy went “ at en es deseruneaane 
: ling twenty- ‘ 
1) |) foot, with a mule. It was a grue i Imost didn’t make it. Later, ne 
4 the arch, a trek so tough the mule a ‘ aithevicoul dicta 
| flew a bunch of conservationists in by ae ca edibeca Rite 
r 
ing care to ask each one whetne i 
| eee a te had. Dominy used that fact to great . ‘what thal 
. e 
| ea oe before Congress. Not only had ine aoe we s wnted hile 
sionately wanted to protect, essiginrs y) aling the com- 
ae ta dam to keep the waters out. A dam! After gi nhc feaual 
ae a his story, Dominy got 4 special exemption onal 108 
law prohibiting significant man-made aaah SRE waa 
inbow Bridge is visitea mam?y briefly 
ea en ete out of houseboats and trudging up to stare 
tioners 


| at the arch. . 
| He had a politician s way with 


reeted maintenance peop Tien wea 
ee a he even knew the names of people he had neve 
€ 2 


, he was 
University of Wyoming awarded him an ie pris ecetee of its 
ce an dinner at the home of Gene Gressley, ; a r his familys 
invited to t Gressiey, no a 
; 5 ter. He had never me » hildren bY 
ewitee a Aer a the door he knew all of Gressley $ childre 
ut when 


names. On visits to the Bureau ‘| 
le whom he had met briefly years, 
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name. When, during an interview, I reminded Dominy of the incident 
and told him how impressed Gressley said he had been, his response 
seemed somehow predictable: “Who's he?” 

One of his former aides said Dominy liked people the way we like 
animals—we like them, but we eat them. His employees laughed at 
his antics, admired his guts, profoundly respected his abilities, and 
were scared half to death. He could be sadistic, and he would carry a 
grudge to his grave. As soon as he became commissioner, he tried to 
fire all of his regional directors—not on the basis of incompetence, 
necessarily, but because they had been appointed by Dexheimer. But 
he couldn’t dislodge the one whose head he wanted most, Bruce John- 
son in the Billings office, because Johnson had strong political support. 
The reason he wanted to fire Johnson so badly is that he had refused 
to arrange a ‘date’ for Dominy with his secretary, whom Johnson was 
courting himself. Unable to depose him, Dominy tried to hound John- 
son out—ridiculing him mercilessly, intimidating him, humiliating 
him. Johnson took it for several years and finally quit. 

He hated weakness, but he needed a weak person to serve as his 
whipping boy, and he had one in Arleigh West, his regional director 
in Boulder City. “Arleigh was his Sancho Panza,” says Pat Dugan, one 
of the few whom Dominy didn’t cow. ‘‘He had a rough life. He brought 
out everything that was sadistic in Floyd.” When West was in Wash- 
ington, Dominy commandeered his hotel room as his trysting spot, 
and there were evenings when poor Arleigh found himself out window- 
shopping, waiting for Dominy to finish. He had someone in Denver— 
another weak man, a top-level aide—whom everyone referred to as 
the “Official Pimp.” His responsibilities went beyond procurement. 
When a public relations flack leaked the story of how Dominy had 
gotten Congress to give him a new airplane, thinking he was doing 
Dominy a favor—after all, he was always telling those kinds of stories 
on himself—the Commissioner was beside himself. He was in the mid- 
dle of a meeting with some Colorado bureaucrats at the time. “You 
fire that son of a bitch,” he yelled to the Official Pimp in the presence 
of the astonished bureaucrats. “We can’t fire him,” said the Pimp, 
“he's civil service.” ‘You fire him,” roared Dominy, “‘or I'll can your 
goddamned ass, too!” 

It wasn’t his blindness, his stubbornness, his manipulation of Con- 


&ress, his talent for insubordination, his contempt for wild nature, his 
tolerance of big growers muscling into the Reclamation program—in 
‘ie end, it wasn’t any of this that did Dominy in. It was his innate 


8 elf-destructiveness, which manifested itself most blatantly in an un- 
“Sguised preoccupation with lust. His sexual exploits were legendary. 
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They were also true. Whenever and wherever he traveled, he wanted 
a woman for the night. He had no shame about propositioning anyone. 
He would tell a Bureau employee with a bad marriage that his wife 
was a hell of a good lay, and the employee wouldn't know whether he 
was joking or not. He preferred someone available, but his associates 
say he wasn't above paying cash. “The regional directors were ©x- 
pected to find women for him,” says one former regional director. “It 
always amazed me how he carried on in the light of day. He was 
opening himself up to blackmail, but somehow he always seemed 
immune.’ The Bureau airplane was known, by some, as the “Winged 
Boudoir in the Sky.” 

As he bullied weak men, Dominy preyed on women whom he con- 
sidered easy marks. According to one regional director, Felix Sparks, 
the head of Colorado’s Water Conservation Board, was married to a 
lly overindulged, so Dominy went right after 
her. In time, an indignant Mary Sparks refused to attend any party 
where Dominy threatened to show up. Sparks, one of the most deco- 
rated veterans of World War II, might have been expected to punch 
Dominy in the jaw. Everyone, however, seemed to humor him. “He's 
just being Floyd,” they would say. “You know how Floyd is.” “He's 


just a little drunk. Ignore him.” 
Alice Dominy must have know 


woman who occasiona 


n. Her life was insulated, she rarely 
went with him on trips, but for years everyone suspected that she 
knew. And there came a day when she had to find out for sure. She 
drove into town to the hotel where according to the rumors, he liked 
to conduct his trysts. She took the elevator upstairs, mustered her 
and knocked on the door. A woman opened up. Floyd Dominy, 
her husband, was in the back of the room. ‘He just told her to go home 


and mind her own business,” says one of Dominy’s confidants. “And 


she was of that era where that’s what women did. I don’t know how 
he rationalized it. He probably said, ‘Well, lots of people commit adul- 
tery.’ He had a talent for rationalizing anything. 

“Alice was sweet. She was a dear lady. 
her treated that way.” 

Dominy did not even aspire to discretion. He bragge 
exploits. He taunted his assistants with remarks about thei 
ordered them to find him women. It seemed as if he simp 
help himself. He could testify before Congress on a 
bon and two hours of sleep, he could throw Represen 
out of his office, he could learn more about the Reclamation 
than any person alive—he was tough, fe 
itable. But he was also compulsive, addicted, a fool fo 


It broke your heart to see 


d about his 
r wives. He 
ly couldn't 
half bottle of boul 
tative Clair Engle 
program 
rociously disciplined, indom= 
r lust—and 
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me Dominy 
exposed himself quite reckless] 
expC y to full view. “T’ 
ae 5 . Imnot sure p 
ea ae of aerate for,” says one Washington eee ae nae 
; een Commissio i i 
es ee eases ner of Reclamation or having been 
mA (4 . ; 
ae Be ek, Bi pe eS him,” says Pat Dugan, ‘‘and I don’ 
r believed that his playing around would pe him in 2 
rea 


trouble. He got aw i 
poe ay with so much tha 
decided hela imines! that after a while he must have 


But he wasn't. 


The man assi 
gned to tell Floyd Domin 
et y that he was fi 
bet aes middle-level Interior bureaucrat barely na c 
oe # - cee evangelical Christian from Wyoming — 
. Watt. The order came directl ae 
y from the n i 
Saat ee the United States, Richard M. Nixon ne nae eiee 
. . , = 
ane is : ne hel aera investigation of top federal officials ie 
s and had come back with a fil 
u e on Domi 
ae ae thick. (“The FBI knows every woman I’ve ert i phate 
dé g 
ae af ae ae to ia) He didn’t act surprised es : Id 
ae a ae ered. “I think he knew it was coming. W h 
ae ee im stay on a while longer so his pension est 
grateful about that. I was in awe of this man. Ev mn 
. Everyone 


was. I was half his a 
ge. But he took't i 
member feeling very, very relieved.” opine ot aS 


When Domi i i 
‘e imei eae himself relieved, he retired to his cattle ranch i 
— seh alley, leaving his twenty-five-year i ieee a 
“9 ee i as if it had never occurred. ‘‘When I quit coca a 
, LT really quit it.’’ Once in i ae 
: a while he could b i i 
ie i ss 1981, he was hired by Soc aie Pe Ft 
ie ane 2 2 e ea drainage problems created by the eee é 
igh Dam—and he drov i i a 
ae e to Capitol Hill 
ee ees the likes of a Hells Canyon ern ceaiok le 
ae a preclude more dams on the lower Snake River); ear 
, he preoccupied himself with enshrining his es ‘4 
an 


with hi 
s cows. In 1979, he was named Virginia Seed Stockman of the 


Year a fit j i 
‘ , ting title: he had b i 
, een proclaimed the state’s preeminent 


Dominy’s r i 
y s reputation and legacy are more problematical—at least 


as complex a i 
Ron ae ns pee himself. In Encounters with the Archdruid, John 
a m as a commissi 
ae missioner who led R i 
‘ eclama 
et et ae eee western canyons as if they were so ae : 
. His reputation, even today, is outsize; he is area 
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about in Washington, and in the conservationists’ annals of villainy 
hi he remains a figure as large as, if not larger than, Ronald Reagan's 
i Interior Secretary, the same James Watt. Watt, however, hopped 
it around so much with his foot in his mouth that he didn't really have 
a chance to do much that the environmental movement regarded as 
awful. But Dominy presided over Glen Canyon Dam, over Trinity Dam, 
Wh over a dozen other big dams, over the federal partnership with Cali- 
| ‘A fornia in that state’s own water project, which dammed the Feather 
River and allowed Los Angeles’ explosive growth to continue, and with 
| it its appetite for even more water. Those enamored of such giant 
engineering works were at least as sorry to see Dominy go as the 
] conservationists were thrilled; no successor, they believed, could ever 
| 
1 


hope to equal him as a master tactician in Congress, as a fiercely 
committed believer in the cause of reclaiming the arid West. 


. 

| On balance however, Floyd Dominy probably did the Bureau of 
\ | Reclamation and the cause of water development a lot more harm 

| | than good. That, at least, is Daniel Dreyfus’s assessment. Brilliant and 
| hardheaded, the Bureau's house intellectual—and a native New 


it Yorker—Dreyfus was the only person it had who could sit down with 
i an influential Jewish Congressman from New York City, trade some 
urban banter and rabbi jokes, and convince him that he ought to vote 
for the Central Arizona Project. He left, in part, because of Floyd Dom- 
ih | iny. “You could take so much of him,” Dreyfus remembered one day 
Hy) in 1981, sitting in his office at the Senate Energy Committee, where 
1 iW he had gone to become staff director. “He got to be like a stuck record. 
| | The same damn stories about himself, the same fights with the same 
), people over and over again. The mood of the country was changing, 
but Dominy refused to let the Bureau change. You got the feeling that 

you belonged to the Light Brigade.” The loss of Dreyfus was especially 

ironic, because the chairman of the Senate Energy Committee was 

Henry Jackson, Dominy’s one powerful enemy from a western state. 

In Dreyfus, Jackson had acquired the one person on car 

| as much about the Bureau and its work as its commissioner. 
Jim Casey, the Bureau's deputy chief of planning, w 

Dreyfus and also left in disgust. L 

ical about the whole Reclamation program, but he co 

taining his loyalty to the Bur 

friend sent a young engineering graduate over for 
suggested that he apply at the Bureau, 


Casey remembered. “And I got mad at him for saying 
was a guy fresh out of one of the top engineering schoo 


th who knew 


orked under 
ike Dreyfus, Casey had become cyn> 
uldn’t help re- 
eau. Once, in the early 1970s, when @ 
job advice, Casey 
and the young man made a 


sour face. “He told me that the Bureau of Reclamation was a disgrace, ‘ 
that, but here 


Js—the kind of 
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Dominy 
te ate te. ae loved to work for the Bureau—and he said 
ee. : me ae of nature-wreckers out to waste the tax- 
Saati a a es ae Dominy who gave it that reputation. You 
feet en ce se a that the Bureau's pigheadedness about things 
off, After he'd Mie Canyon dams was turning the whole country 
and how he’d licked x . Reet Bridge story for the seventh time 
TN ae aot at e conservationists, I said, ‘Well, you won that 
Rea nah ye ie se oe lately.’ He said. ‘What 
ana eae , Well, they licked you pretty good on Marble 
“Yo : ; 
- ee what his answer was? ‘My Secretary turned chickenshit 
These a ee pane He went completely blind.” 
ee apeeiannad pre but the record speaks for itself. The Cen- 
ene: fae which Dominy finally managed to build is a me- 
Pe eaena ae with the Pacific Southwest Water Plan he 
ioe ae . waa : ae vee oe oe he of his career to the 
: . , few o A 
ee ee ae att eis Ran aii 
ee ae he ae Water Plan, no Auburn Dam, no Kellogg Re: 
ae te ce ns a Dam, no Peripheral Canal, no additional dams 
projects. peas i ai pas River, no Oahe and Garrison diversion 
ern United ae fie to move the Bureau’s activities into the east- 
makes better perike eae ne Bee Le believe that irrigation often 
Wei ce ‘ in wetter regions than in emphatically dry ones 
eats . ints to invade the Corps of Engineers’ dumai 
in the West. But all of i ule (Cloges ntatelg cnalrestda al in, (lie. LR erases 
‘cc: Rie ose plans—for irrigation projects in Louisiana 
towns—came to oe ak in Appalachia set around new fiche 
vice ught. The legacy of Floyd Dominy is not so much ' 
attitude is his—o ve ae ee ae reputation and an attitude. The 
Republic ie Mie . arrogant indifference to sweeping changes in 
reau of Reclamati = poe peel the foremost obstacle in the Bu- 
ation’s way as it tries to play a meaningful role in the 


future of the American West. 


A : 
ctually, there is one more legacy, one of flesh and blood. In Dom- 


‘in ’ * 

- : je is his Shenandoah farm, next to his huge commissioner’s 
a ots ¥ otograph of him with his son on a boat speeding acros 
L ell, arms around each other. Remove the film of thirty peas 


and F 
4 loyd could be Charles Dominy’s twin—they look that much alike 


the | i 
980s, Charles was the chief of the southeastern district of the 


Arm 

army Corps o i 

ao : : f Engineers. He was turning the Savannah River into a 
uous reservoir, channelizing countless miles of meandering 
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draining the last wild swamp and forest lands of 
He was also plotting to revive 
Ity of the same administration 


streams and creeks, 
the wet Southeast for soybean farms. 
the cross-Florida barge canal—a casua 
that deposed his father. 

A couple of hours earl 
saying it “has no conscience. ; 
graph, however, he broke into a prou 
to be Chief of Engineers someday. 


ier Dominy had been lambasting the Corps, 
” As he saw his guest look at the photo- 
grin. He said, “That boy is going 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


An American Nile (II) 


passed, was a milestone year in Arizona in another sense, The 
population went past 400,000—the largest number of people 
who had lived there in approximately seven hundred years. 

The original 400,000 Arizonans (that is an outside estimate; the 
number may have been somewhat smaller) were, for the most part, 
members of the Hohokam culture, a civilization that thrived uninter- 
rupted near the confluence of the Gila, Salt, and Verde rivers for at 
least a thousand years, until about 1400, when it disappeared. The 
confluence of Arizona’s only three rivers occurs in the hottest desert 
in North America, a huge bow! of sun now occupied by modern Phoenix 
and environs. Average summer temperature is 94 degrees; average 
annual rainfall is just over seven inches. There are far more hospitable 
places in the state, such as the cool Ponderosa-clad Mogollon Rim, but 
archaeologists surmise that the inhabitants of Arizona's higher and 
wetter regions drifted down to join the Hohokam in the latter days of 
their realm; something about the desert proved irresistibly attractive. 
The lure was probably food, which the Hohokam rarely lacked. They 
were the first purely agricultural culture in the Southwest, if not all 
of North America. Midden remains, well preserved by the desert’s 
dryness and heat, suggest that the Hohokam rarely hunted, or even 
ate meat; their copious starch and vegetable diet was supplemented 
only occasionally by a bighorn sheep, antelope, raven, or kangaroo 
Tat. Sometimes they ate sturgeon. That sturgeon bones have been 


N ineteen twenty-eight, the year the Hoover Dam legislation was 


